Granhly Speahing 


Help Build the Best 


pt aes plans are in vogue today. Are traffic engineers prepared to assume 
their proper leadership in future traffic control and transportation problems? 
We have certainly taken the leadership in such problems in the past. In order 
not to lose “possession of the ball” it might be well to begin now to lay plans 
for post-war activities. 

Such planning calls for more than just the realization that certain needs 
are going to arise; it calls for constructive plans and techniques to be used in 
properly satisfying these needs. For example, it doesn’t take a traffic engineer 
to foresee that the parking problem will be more of a headache than ever. 
Traffic engineers, however, will lose prestige if they don’t do something to help 
solve this problem. This is the time to develop workable plans for providing 
adequate off-street parking facilities and pave the way for putting them into 
effect. 

Millions of dollars will be spent on highway construction after the war 
regardless of traffic engineering. Traffic engineers, however, can be of value in 
building safety into these highways, but we won’t get the chance unless we 
start immediately to prove this to the proper authorities. 

This can be done; there are plenty examples of the technique developed by 
traffic engineers to improve highways. We should get them out of the closet, 
dust them up a bit, and use them again. 

What about the field of transportation? Traffic engineers have been called 
upon to help solve the present mass transportation problems in urban areas and 
have gained nation-wide recognition. Mass transportation is certain to make its 
bid for a larger share of business after the war and traffic engineers should be 
prepared to do their part. Here again we must marshall our techniques if we 
are not to be caught napping. 

Traffic engineers should have an important part to play in post-war activ- 
ities but the degree depends entirely upon the development of proper techniques 
and how they can be put into effect. Probably The Institute should consider 


such a Program. 
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EMERGENCY TRAFFIC CONTROL PLAN FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


by Dwight McCrackEN 


he Problem—When a fire, explo- 
sion or other catastrophe occurs at 

a war plant, it is vitally important 
that fire apparatus, ambulances and 
other rescue vehicles be able to reach 
the stricken area quickly. Material 
damage must be minimized and inju- 
ries cared for promptly in order to 
shorten the period during which pro- 
duction will be interrupted. 

During the war emergency the dan- 
ger of large-scale industrial fires, ex- 
plosions or other catastrophes is in- 
creased by (1) the pressure for speed 
in war production, (2) saboteurs, (3) 
aerial attack, (4) handling and test- 
ing of new materials, products and 
processes. 

Airports and aircraft plants have an 
additional problem not common to the 
ordinary industrial plant—the possi- 
bility of airplane crashes which is in- 
herent to the development of the in- 
dustry. The intense air-consciousness 
of the modern public and the large 
area from which a plane can be seen 
and heard are factors which make it 
very difficult to control the spread of 
knowledge of an aircraft accident and 
the consequent surge of non-essential 
trafic toward the emergency area. 

Unfortunately, when the need is 
greatest for keeping the access roads 
open to a stricken area the obstacles 
to achieving this goal are also greatest, 
for the following reasons. 

1. “Curiosity seekers” dash to the scene 
from nearby roads and, if uncon- 
trolled, will completely clog the ap- 
proaches for rescue vehicles. Not 
long ago a plant in the middle west 
burned to the ground while fire ap- 
paratus less than half a mile away 
was vainly trying to break through 
a wall of sight-seers’ vehicles. We 

had the coverage. The plant protec- 


N 


tion officer who was at that plant is 
now in charge of the Twin Cities 
Ordnance Plant in Minneapolis where 
he has installed a complete traffic in- 
terceptor control plan to prevent a 
recurrence of traffic interference 
during an emergency. 


. Plant employees en route to or from 


the plant may unintenticnally cause 
trafic blocks unless properly direct- 
ed. Fires or explosions caused by 
saboteurs may be timed for shift 
changes when access roads are filled 
to overflowing with workers’ cars. 
Catastrophies of accidental origin 
have frequently occurred at this 


‘particular time. All traffic on a West 


Coast military emergency route in 
the vicinity of a war plant was 
blocked for five hours when the on- 
coming and offgoing shifts met near 
the plant following an air raid 
alarm. As a result, anti-aircraft bat- 
teries were unable to move to the 
threatened area. 


. It is not unreasonable to expect that 


as our enemies become more hard- 
pressed attempts at sabotage will be- 
come more prevalent. The F.B.I. re- 
ports that in European countries it 
was common practice for Nazi sab- 
oteurs to stall vehicles in key inter- 
sections and across roadways, to tie 
up traffic, thus preventing emer- 
gency vehicles from minimizing the 
results of their handiwork. A Pub- 
lic Roads Administration official 
sent to observe highway conditions 
has reported that thousands of mili- 
tary and emergency vehicles were so 
bogged down in the mire of traffic 
congestion that their vital missions 
were never completed. Many were 
bombed and strafed while helplessly 
pinned by other traffic. “Failure to 
control traffic behind the lines was 
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a major factor in the early collapse 

of France.” 

Many of our vital war plants in 
rural areas with few access roads are 
vulnerable to complete inaccessibility. 
Those with many roads are vulnerable 
to a deluge from many directions. A 
special plan has been developed to meet 
this problem. It has recently been 
adopted by O.C.D. Plant Protection 
Schools. 

TraFFic INTERCEPTOR CONTRO! 

PLAN 

The purpose of this plan is to es- 
tablish by means of strategically placed 
interceptor posts a protective cordon 
around the emergency area through 
which only emergency and other au- 
thorized vehicles are permitted to pass. 
All non-essential traffic is diverted to 
right or left and kept rolling so that 
it will not “stack up” and block the 
approach of emergency vehicles. This 
is accomplished in the following man- 
ner. 

Location of Interceptor Posts — 
Highway officials and traffic engineers 
have been of great assistance to plants 
in planning which routes should be 
used by emergency vehicles and which 
ones can be used to carry non-essential 
trafic away from the plant as well as 
those which should serve as emergency 
by-pass routes to take public traffic 
around the stricken area. 

Inner Cordon—The Interceptor Posts 
that form the inner cordon are of pri- 
mary importance. They should be 
manned immediately in order to hold 
off and clear away from the stricken 
area all public traffic that happens to 
be nearby when the catastrophe oc- 
curs. These posts should be covered by 
plant auxiliary police because they are 
the only ones who will know soon 
enough and be near enough to reach 
them before public traffic has a chance 
to get inside the cordon and become a 
tangled mass around the emergency 
area. It will be noted that the num- 
bers for these posts have the prefix 
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“P” indicating that they will be man- 
ned by plant police. 

Outer Cordon —Interceptor Posts 
(with prefix “C”) form the outer 
cordon which is designed to keep the 
access roads, particularly fire and am- 
bulance routes, from clogging between 
the inner and outer cordons. These 
out-posts should be manned by state, 
county or town police, depending on 
jurisdiction, as soon as they can be no- 
tified through a prearranged commu- 
nication plan. It has been found that 
after the first 10 or 15 minutes of 
diverting traffic at the inner cordon 
the difference in speed between vehi- 
cles rushing toward the plant and 
those reluctant ones diverted away 
from it causes a backing-up of traffic 
which will clog the approaches unless 
the load is taken off farther back. The 
outer cordon performs this service 
while at the same time guiding traffic 
along the by-pass routes which permit 
reaching of desired destinations beyond 
the outer cordon without passing 
through it. 

Mobile Patrol—In order to keep di- 
verted traffic from parking and “‘stack- 
ing” between interceptor posts, it is 
necessary to have two mobile plant 
patrol cars operating on the inner cor- 
don. These two patrol cars, after drop- 
ping off the interceptor post plant of- 
ficers at the intersections along their 
beat, continue to circulate so as to 
keep traffic moving between intersec- 
tions. Two cars are usually enough to 
cover the inner cordon. The roadways 
of the outer cordon should be pat- 
rolled by regular police cruising cars. 

Communication System—From the 
above it can be seen that coordination 
of plant police with outside police is 
vitally important to the successful op- 
eration of an Interceptor Control Plan. 
Prompt notification of state, county . 
and local police officials in the juris- 
diction involved is essential to proper 
coordination. Two-way radio commu- 
nication with the headquarters and 
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patrol cars of outside police depart- 
ments helps the Chief of Plant Pro- 
tection provide this notification easily 
and quickly. If two-way radio com- 
munication is not possible, original no- 
tification may be made by telephone 
and later checkbacks may also be re- 
layed by telephone through the various 
police headquarters. This method takes 
longer and is less convenient but is 
being used by plants where radio facil- 
ities are not available. After sending 
such information to outside depart- 
ments as the location and nature of 
the accident, the assistance needed, and 
the type of equipment that will be 
coming through the lines, the chief of 
plant protection will need to exchange 
information regarding traffic blocks 
that have developed, emergency routes 
that must be cleared and other special 
problems requiring traffic assistance. 
Such exchanges are made in the field 
from car to headquarters or car to car. 
Although this sounds somewhat com- 
plicated, it actually works out quite 
easily. 
PosTING OF INTERCEPTOR GUARDS 
Inner Cordon — Selected members 
from each shift of the plant auxiliary 
police force should be assigned speci- 
fically to the different posts of the 
inner cordon. Thus, there will be one 
man on each shift who is definitely 
responsible for each of the interceptor 
posts in time of emergency. Where 
possible, alternates should be appointed 
also to take care of absences or to have 
two men on duty simultaneously at 
posts where conditions require it. Near- 
by posts can be reached on foot if the 
men to man them are selected from 
plant staticns nearest to them. This 
will leave room in the two plant patrol 
cars to take the other guards to their 
posts. The patrol cars drop off the rest 
of the interceptor guards at their posts 
and then continue patrolling to keep 
all traffic moving. 
Outer Cordon—The police officers 
assigned to the “C” posts are arranged 





for in advance by conferences between 
the chief of plant protection and the 
police heads of the various jurisdic- 
tions involved. More mobile patrols 
will be needed to cover the outer cor- 
don roadways because of the greater 
distances involved. Detailed provisions 
for manning the “‘C” posts will have 
to be worked out by the police heads 
concerned for the post which each is 
to cover. 

Traffic Control at Interceptor Posts 
—The barriers across the roadway at 
each post indicate the points beyond 
which non-essential traffic should not 
be permitted to pass from the direction 
of the intersection. 

Post officers should keep all traffic 
moving. Allow no parking or stopping 
in or near the intersection. Drivers 
wishing to go in the prohibited direc- 
tion must be made to turn right or 
left or to continue straight ahead in 
accordance with the barrier diagram 
without delay. Don’t take time to 
answer questions if traffic is waiting 
behind. Each post officer should have 
a trafic whistle and use it freely to 
keep traffic moving away from his 
post—no telling when an emergency 
vehicle may want to come through so 
his intersection must be kept clear. No 
U-turns should be permitted because 
such turns delay and tangle traffic 
more quickly than any other type of 
movement. 

The traffic coming from the emer- 
gency area should be permitted to pass 
through the barrier I'ne away from the 
area. It is not anticipated that any 
great amount of traffic will be travel- 
ing in this direction because employee 
cars at the plant when a catastrophe 
occurs will be held there until the 
emergency is over. 


Im portant—All persons who are to 
be permitted through the interceptor 
line in vehicles not readily recognized 
as emergency vehicles should be given 
some identifying insignia that will be 
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quickly recognized by the interceptor 
guards and patrols. 
CONTROL OF EMPLOYEE VEHICLES 

Vehicles en Route to the Plant—tf 
the emergency should occur while the 
next shift is on the way to the plant, 
this shift should not be permitted to 
enter the emergency area until the 
emergency is over. It would only serve 
to congest and confuse fire fighting 
and rescue operations. Therefore, in- 
terceptor guards should treat employee 
vehicles of an oncoming shift just as 
they would general public traffic and 
divert it off of the main routes and 
away from the emergency area. It is 
well to have a prearranged assembly 
point outside the emergency area where 
the oncoming shift can await devel- 
opments and further instructions from 
the plant. 

Vehicles Parked in the Plant Park- 
ing Lots—If an emergency should oc- 
cur between shift changes there would 
be no immediate problem of control- 
ling employee vehicles unless panicky 
employees attempted to leave the emer- 
gency area in their cars. This should 
be prevented by the plant guards at 
the parking lot because a general ex- 
odus of hundreds of cars over the ac- 
cess roads in the opposite direction 
from that in which emergency vehi- 
cles are trying to travel to the plant 
might cause serious accidents and 
would most certainly delay the emer- 
gency vehicles. Employees should go 
by foot to a safe place and remain 
there until the Chief of Plant Protec- 
tion approves their taking their parked 
cars out of the lots onto the highway. 

It is particularly important that em- 
ployee vehicles should not be leaving 
the plant at a time when the vehicles 
of the next shift are coming toward 
the plant. Ordinarily it is best for the 
shift that is on when the emergency 
occurs to remain at the plant until 
after the next shift has come in. 

Practice Drills—Practice drills should 
be held to perfect the system of noti- 


fying the plant and civil police, to ac- 
quaint them with the best and quick- 
est means of reaching their assigned 
posts and to give them practice in 
handling traffic there. When holding 
a practice drill, the Chief of Plant Pro- 
tection or someone whom he designates 
should attempt to drive through the 
interceptor lines in a car that is easily 
distinguished from other traffic as the 
drill car. In this way post officers will 
not have to interfere with other traf- 
fic but can direct only the marked car 
as they would direct all non-emer- 
gency traffic under emergency condi- 
tions. The supervisor in the test car 
would then be able to check each man 
to see if he understood thoroughly the 
way he was to divert traffic at his post 
during actual interceptor operations. 
This test car can also discover any 
“leaks” that may exist in the plan as 
laid out through which traffic might 
filter out en route or into the emer- 
gency area. 


Personnel—Although the manpower 
required may seem quite a drain on 
plant and auxiliary police forces, it 
must be remembered that manpower 
for this purpose is used only in emer- 
gencies so extreme as to require outside 
aid. At such times expenditure of the 
man power necessary to make sure 
such aid gets through to the plant is 
more than justified. 


At some plants where Interceptor 
Plans have been installed, additional 
men from the plant personnel have 
been recruited, trained and deputized 
because the existing guard force had 
all been assigned other duties at the 
plant in emergencies. There seems to 
be a preference, however, for using the 
new recruits to relieve traffic-experi- 
enced plant guards of their plant emer- 
gency duties so they can be used on 
interceptor work. 

An original article by Dwight M. Mc- 
Cracken, Director, Trafic and Safety Bureau, 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass., 
July 1943. 
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RUBBER AND THE TRANSPORTATION OUTLOOK 


by Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 


™ year, the rubber situation will 
reach its most critical stage. Con- 
servation of every pound of available 
rubber is absolutely essential. We must 
make every mile of service in our pres- 
ent tire equipment count in the war 
effort. Otherwise, we risk the danger 
of a lag or breakdown in the prose- 
cution of the war and its consequent 
cost in precious lives and time. 

Very likely, there is enough tire 
mileage left for us to ‘squeeze through” 
until synthetic rubber is available in 
volume—provided we conscientiously 
limit our driving to absolutely essen- 
tial transportation, do not abuse our 
tires, keep them inflated to proper 
pressures, and drive at speeds of less 
than 35 miles an hour. 

We are here to discuss and exchange 
views on the most effective ways to 
provide the most efficient transporta- 
tion for war workers with the least 
consumption of rubber and _ gasoline. 
For that reason, you may be interested 
in the steps which the Firestone Com- 
pany has taken to accomplish this pur- 
pose. 

First, an Employees’ Transportation 
Department was organized and a com- 
prehensive survey was made to deter- 
mine the going-to-work habits of all 
of our people. With this information, 
we were able to take the next step in 
forming Share-The-Ride groups by ad- 
vising employees of the names and ad- 
dresses of other members of the or- 
ganization who owned cars in the same 
neighborhood and who went to and re- 
turned from work at approximately 
the same time. As a result, we have 
had an increase of 78% in the num- 
ber of Share-The-Ride passengers since 
the plan was adopted last year. 

Obviously, not every car owner can 
fill his car to capacity with other car- 
owning employees in his same residence 


zone. Such car owners are enlisted in 
our program for the transportation of 
employees who do not own automo- 
biles. 

To bring these two groups together, 
we are issuing arm bands to employees 
without cars and to those with cars 
we are issuing windshield stickers 
which read “I Share My Car For Vic- 
tory.” On their way to work, car 
owners with vacant car space are asked 
to follow a route past regular bus stops 
and watch for fellow employees wear- 
ing Firestone arm bands. During a re- 
cent strike of bus drivers in Akron, 
we were able to bring all but a very 
small number of our employees to 
work by the use of this system. 

Facilities are also provided for the 
transportation of employees from our 
factories to their homes after working 
hours. On streets adjacent to our 
plants, we have marked off “pick-up” 
stations and erected special signs which 
show the section of the city to which 
employees waiting there wish to go. 
Car-owning employees drive past these 
stations on their way home from work 
and pick up passengers who are going 
their way. 

The reduction in daily mileage re- 
sulting from this system has been most 
gratifying. But we realize that other 
factors are equally important in con- 
serving the tires that are now on our 
employees cars. The most important of 
these factors are the maintenance of 
correct air pressure and periodic tire 
inspections to discover tire damage be- 
fore it becomes so serious that the tires 
cannot be repaired. 

We are equipping all of our parking 
lots with automatic free air stations to 
encourage our employees to keep their 
tires properly inflated. In addition, we 
have crews of men who check the tire 
pressures of our employees’ cars peri- 
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odically and report to the car owners 
the general condition of their tires. 
These men list on their report to the 
car owner any recommendations they 
may have, such as the rotation of tires 
from wheel to wheel to assure more 
uniform wear, wheel alignment or 
brake adjustment whenever tire treads 
show the need. 

All of these inspections are entered 
on the record cards of the car owners 
and check-backs are made to see whe- 
ther or not our employees have heeded 
these warnings. 

Cooperation among our employees 
has been most gratifying and we in- 
tend to keep these conservation mea- 
sures in force until the rubber situa- 
tion is no longer a national problem. 

Speaking of rubber, let us take a 
look for a moment at the prospects 
for additional rubber, both natural and 
synthetic, in 1943. At the beginning 
of the year, we had on hand something 
over 443,000 tons. It is estimated that 
we can obtain new supplies of syn- 
thetic and natural rubber amounting 
to 308,000 tons this year, making a 
total of 751,000 tons. When we con- 
sider that the requirements for 1943 
are listed at 609,000 tons, it will be 
seen that by the end of the year we 
may have a balance in the stock pile 
of only 142,000 tons which is very 
close to the 120,000 tons set by the 
Baruch Committee as a dangerous 
minimum. 

Our company has two synthetic 
rubber plants in operation and before 
the year is out we will have two more 
ready with four times the total capa- 
city of the first two. Rubber Director 
William M. Jeffers in his recent prog- 
ress report says that all of the syn- 
thetic rubber plants now under con- 
struction will be in operation before 
th: end of 1943. These are expected to 
produce 750,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber in 1944. 

Some 5,000,000 synthetic rubber 
tires will be produced this year and 
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30,000,000 are scheduled for 1944. 
However, Mr. Jeffers has made it plain 
that car owners cannot expect new 
tires for non-essential driving for a 
long time and that conservation mea- 
sures must be rigidly maintained. 

As to natural rubber, the only im- 
portant sources left open to us are 
Liberia, Ceylon, and Central and South 
America. I should like to tell you in 
a word something about Liberia. As 
you perhaps may know, nearly twenty 
years ago, my father became convinced 
that the United States should take 
steps toward making itself independ- 
ent with regard to its rubber needs 
and he took the leadership in this cause 
under the banner, ‘““Americans should 
produce their own rubber.” 

He started me out upon a survey of 
the rubber-producing countries of the 
world to determine where rubber could 
best be grown under American con- 
trol and protection. After the most 
careful consideration, the West Afri- 
can Republic of Liberia was selected. 
At the present time, we have more 
than one hundred thousand acres un- 
der development, of which seventy- 
five thousand acres have been planted 
with high-yielding, bud-grafted stock. 
This year, we expect to be able to 
bring out of Liberia upwards of 35 
million pounds of rubber. 

We were very proud, indeed, to have 
President Roosevelt visit our planta- 
tions during his return trip from Cas- 
ablanca. His plane landed on an air- 
port which we were requested to build 
with the greatest urgency. It is my 
understanding that this airport was an 
essential link in the great plans which 
culminated in the North African cam- 
paign because it provides a practical 
African landing for bombers taking 
off from Brazil. 

Fortunately, we are still getting 
plantation rubber from Ceylon. How- 
ever, nearly all of its production is 
being sent to Russia, England, India, 
South Africa, and Australia. At the 
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present time, the quickest new source 
of additional rubber is South America. 
No one really knows how many rub- 
ber trees are growing wild in the Ama- 
zon Valley and other parts of the con- 
tinent, but there is a possibility of get- 
ting 30,000 tons of rubber from South 
America this year. 

Obviously, these supplies of natural 
rubber will not take care of our de- 
mands and we are relying upon the 
output of synthetic rubber to make 
up the difference. Personally, I do not 
believe that the government will per- 
mit essential civilian vehicles to cease 
operation because of lack of tires. Our 
public transportation systems alone 
cannot take care of war-time require- 
ments and the privately-owned motor 
car must share the load. 

Evidence that the Government rec- 
ognizes the need for keeping every 
available car in service may be seen in 
the recent lifting of the restrictions on 
the recapping of passenger car tires. 


Ration certificates are no longer neces- 
sary to have these tires recapped. Fur- 
thermore, quotas for the purchase of 
new tires have been substantially in- 
creased during the past few weeks and 
the Government has already released 
some synthetic rubber to help fill these 
larger quotas. I believe I am not un- 
duly optimistic when I say that the 
rubber situation presents a much 
brighter picture today than it did even 
at the beginning of this year. 

This is just one more indication of 
the progress which is being made all 
along the line, both on the home front 
and on the battle front. Our war pro- 
duction is now in high gear and our 
armed forces are moving forward. The 
initiative has passed into our hands and 
that is the beginning of the road to 
Victory! 

Condensed from a paper given by Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., President of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. at the Midwest Confer- 


ence on Employee Transportation, 
Ill., May 1943. 


Chicago, 


RESTRICTED AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY COVERAGE FOR 
RIDE-SHARING 


The National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters of 60 John 
Street, New York City, announced re- 
cently two specialized automobile lia- 
bility coverages designed to assist in 
the promotion of ride-sharing plans 
for the transportation of employees to 
and from their work. One is a re- 
stricted coverage for a previously un- 
insured car owner, giving protection 
against the passenger hazard created 
by using his car under such a plan. 
The other provides protection for an 
employer against possible liability aris- 
ing out of his participation in the es- 
tablishment or operation of such a 
ride-sharing plan among his employees. 
These forms are the outgrowth of con- 
ferences with the several departments 


and agencies of the Federal govern- 
ment interested in the ride-sharing 
problem, - 

The form covering the automobile 
owner is limited to bodily injury lia- 


bility insurance against claims by per- 
sons injured while being carried in the 
automobile on their way to or from 
work, while the automobile is being 
used under a ride-sharing arrangement 
for the transportation of persons on 
their way to and from work. It does 
not cover claims by other persons, as 
for example, pedestrians, occupants of 
other vehicles, or even other occu- 
pants of the car who are not on their 
way to or from work. 

The form covering the employer 
provides bodily injury liability insur- 
ance against claim by any persons in- 
jured by automobiles which the em- 
ployer does not own but which are 
being used to take employees to and 
from their work under a ride-sharing 
plan in which he has some participa- 
tion. The cost of this insurance will 
be 25% of the regular Class I em- 
ployers’ non-ownership rate for each 
automobile used under a ride-sharing 
arrangement. 
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1. A system of priority routes for war’ 


trafhc should be designated wherever possible, 
and these streets and highways should be given 
preferred traffic-control treatment at all times. 


2. Remove and relocate unnecessary 
signals. Many streets where traffic lights were 
once needed may now be little used, or may 
have heavy traffic only at certain hours. At these 
times use traffic police on these streets, and 
relocate the signals at intersections of streets 
which now are carrying the new traffic of war 
industry. 


3. Reco-ordinate and shorten signal 
cycles for progressive operation; about 35 to 
50 seconds is the correct time lapse. Longer 
cycles should be used only at unusually compli- 
cated intersections, or to expedite heavy bus or 
truck traffic. Co-ordinated signals within one- 
quarter mile of one another will eliminate the 
backing-up and jamming of traffic, and will 
reduce the number of stops to save tires and 
gasoline. 


4. Replan the use of flashing amber 
signals according to the following basic periods. 
This will help to expedite traffic on streets lightly 
traveled except for peak loads at shift hours. 
With variations, these periods can be fitted to 
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the needs of any individual-area problem: 
DAY 
7a.m.to 9 a.m.—use full signal 
9 a.m. to I] a.m.—use flashing amber 
Il a.m. to 1 p.m.—use full signal 
| p.m. to 3 p.m.—use flashing amber 
3 p.m. to 7 p.m.—use full signal 
NIGHT 
7 p.m. to 11 p.m.—use flashing amber 
Il p.m. to 1 a.m.—use full signal 
l a.m. to 7 a.m.—use flashing amber 


If you need to purchase new equipment, 
and want to be sure of immediate attention for 
your priority application, be sure to send the 
following information to WPB with the correct 
application form: 

1. A record of the traffic count during peak 
hours at the intersection(s) under consideration 
2. A record of any accidents or fatalities which 
have occurred recently at the intersection 

3. A rough map showing the relation of this 
intersection to war industries or military camps 
4. Any other pertinent data which will justify 
the necessity of the installations, as WPB must 
have a clear picture of your problems and needs 
For further information and help with your 
traffic program, call on our nearest office, or write 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


458-25D-8270 





SOLVE YOUR SIGI 
REFLECTORIZING PROBL . 
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.. a REFLECTIVE SIGN SHEETING 
2 Mow Viacbilty 


You are assured maximum sign efficiency with a minimum of installa- 


tion time and upkeep cost when you use “SCOTCHLITE” to reflectorize 
your signs. This flexible reflective material is adaptable to all types 
of painted wood, metal, masonite or plywood signs without special 
tools or fixtures—saving time and expensive installation costs. 

The reflective brilliance of “SCOTCHLITE” is outstanding because 
there is no glare. Legends and warnings on “SCOTCHLITE” reflective 
signs are clear and sharp and are easily read from maximum reading 
distances by day or night. 

“SCOTCHLITE” reflective sign sheeting is available in rolls 12 and 
24 inches in width and 5, 10 and 50 yards in length and in silver, 
yellow and white colors. 

For your convenience in testing “SCOTCHLITE,” we have signs 
already made up that are available at reasonable cost. 

Why not write for further details and information on our sample 
offer and a free copy of our new booklet on “SCOTCHLITE.” 


“SCOTCHLITE” is a trade-mark of 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


made in U.S. 4.6g MINNESOTA MINING & FAC 
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CLARIFYING EMPLOYEE TRANSPORTATION 
CONSERVATION 


by E. A. RoBERTs 


FIRST of all want to try to clear 
I some of the confusion regarding the 
need for saving gasoline, rubber and 
all the other things that are consumed 
in the manufacture of transportation. 
Questions have been asked constantly 
for many months whether there is 
really a need to save rubber or whe- 
ther it makes good sense to save gaso- 
line in regions where the supply is 
currently ample or whether it is worth 
while to inconvenience automobile 
owners by requiring them to share 
their cars. It may be that you and 
your neighbor both have new cars 
which will possibly outlast the war. 
Furthermore, the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram is so well advanced that our es- 
sential requirements can be balanced 
against production in 1944, according 
to Progress Report No. 3, issued by 
the Office of Rubber Director William 
M. Jeffers on May 17. 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we dis- 
covered that in Germany all the fac- 
tories changed shifts simultaneously 
and required twice as many buses and 
drivers as we required to do the same 
job in this country because we are in- 
telligent enough to adopt the principle 
of staggered hours. But wouldn’t Hit- 
ler chuckle if he could see the waste 
of transportation at some of our in- 
dustrial plants where less than half the 
seats in private automobiles are occu- 
pied on trips to and from the plants. 
Regardless of the quantity of rubber 
that is going to be available next year, 
do we want to consume it in wasteful 
operations of this sort, knowing full 
well that it takes critical manpower 
and materials, to make synthetic rub- 
ber and rubber products. 

Many other items besides rubber en- 
ter into the creation of transportation 
and there are threatened shortages in 
all of them—repair parts, fuel in some 


sections of the country, buses, bus 
drivers and shopmen. At the same time 
private automobiles are wearing out 
and new ones are not being manufac- 
tured. 

Nor should there be any substantial 
or unnecessary surplus of any of these 
items, for if we are to win this war, 
there should be just enough buses, 
rubber, gasoline, parts and manpower 
to keep essential transportation rolling. 
We are hewing so close to the line that 
occasionally there will be actual short- 
ages. Therefore have no doubt about 
it, transportation must be conserved, 
not wasted, and the utmost efficiency 
must be obtained in moving workers 
between their homes and their jobs. 

The President created the Office of 
Defense Transportation as part of his 
own Executive Office eleven days af- 
ter Pearl Harbor. Mr. Eastman as Di- 
rector of ODT recognized the impor- 
tance of local home-to-work transpor- 
tation by establishing within ODT a 
Division of Local Transport within a 
month of his appointment. A national 
group riding campaign was launched 
by ODT four months after Pearl Har- 
bor and has been carried on continu- 
ously ever since. Just a few months 
ago primary responsibility for this 
campaign was transferred to OPA. 

In carrying out its responsibilities 
for the war workers, ODT has at- 
tacked the problem from many angles. 
National policies have been made as 
simple and direct as the ten command- 
ments and I am happy to say have 
been treated with almost the same re- 
spect by those to whom they were 
addressed. 

I suppose you know that the transit 
industry is carrying more passengers 
than at any time in its history, even 
during the years before the develop- 
ment of the private automobile. Many 
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individual bus companies are carrying 
double and triple their pre-war traffic. 
The most important single reason for 
this remarkable showing is the stag- 
gering of working hours and the util- 
ization of vehicles which in ordinary 
times stand idle between rush hour 
peaks. 

Perfection of staggering is not al- 
ways possible with all types of pro- 
duction processes. In such a plant as 
Martin Bomber, 10 miles outside of 
Baltimore, shifts are changed at 36 
different times each 24 hours. Numer- 
ous other plants change shifts at odd 
hours when transportation is not a 
problem, 4 A.M., Noon and 8 P.M. 
for example. 

Other policies enunciated by ODT 
can be dealt with here rather sketchily 
in order to suggest to you the means 
that have been used to get more use 
out of existing facilities. Over 1,000 
trolley cars have been resuscitated and 
put back to work in order to make 
buses available elsewhere. The turn- 
back principle has been widely adopt- 
ed; that is, having only a portion of 
the buses go through to the outer ter- 
minals of routes, thus permitting the 
remaining buses to turn back short 
and make additional trips. Over 100,- 
000 passenger stopping places have 
been eliminated, thus saving time and 
fuel and eliminating wear and tear. 
Buses have been loaded to the limit of 
their capacity during all hours. Ex- 
tensions of routes have been restricted 
to those bearing directly on the war. 
Charter buses by the hundreds have 
been put out of that business and di- 
verted to war worker transportation. 
School hours have been staggered so 
that school buses could transport a 
load of workers to the plant before 
school and home from the plant after 
school. Unnecessary school bus service 
has been eliminated. Parkway roads 
have been opened for bus operation in 
many cities. Unnecessary traffic sig- 
nals have been covered up or changed 


to flashing lights. Stop signs that were 
not justified have been removed and 
clear-cut rules have been furnished to 
the mayors of all cities telling under 
exactly what conditions traffic signals 
are justified. 

The adjustment of traffic control to 
wartime conditions is a subject on 
which individual manufacturers could 
very well exert pressure in their local 
communities for constructive and pro- 
gressive action. It‘is not desirable for 
ODT to go into every town and tell 
the community exactly what lights or 
stop signs should be eliminated. We 
have done the next best thing and set 
up rules based on the best traffic en- 
gineering advice in the country and 
have furnished those rules and policies 
to city authorities. Their adoption un- 
questionably saves time for all high- 
way transportation—war material in 
trucks, war workers in private cars as 
well as buses. 

The adoption of these numerous ex- 
pedients for increasing efficiency of 
transportation has by no means been 
completed, far from it, but you will 
be interested to know that the partial 
adoption of these principles which 
took place during the first twelve 
months of the war resulted in the city 
buses of the country carrying approx- 
imately 50 per cent more passengers 
with the operation of only 15 per cent 
more miles. 

At the present moment it appears 
that sufficient new buses will be con- 
structed during 1943 to meet essential 
requirements, but this does not mean 
that new buses will be available to re- 
place private automobiles that are now 
furnishing war worker transportation. 
In fact the number of new buses avail- 
able is not even sufficient to replace 
the old ones as they wear out and it is 
necessary to keep every old bus in ser- 
vice just as long as is humanly possible. 

I raise the question whether the re- 
sponsibility for providing adequate 
transportation for war workers be- 
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longs to the employer, the war worker 
or to Washington. So far my remarks 
have dealt with Washington’s share of 
the responsibility and its effort to meet 
it by establishing a broad national pro- 
gram. The fact that this large group 
of employers has gathered here in Chi- 
cago today from all over the middle 
West is the best possible evidence that 
you as employers also recognize that 
you have a responsibility for seeing 
that your men get transported to and 
from work. 


These are not days when you can 
hang a “Help Wanted” sign outside 
your door and then forget your man- 
power and employee transportation 
problems. Yet it is definitely not the 
government’s responsibility to deposit 
your workers on your front doorstep 
merely because you happen to have a 
government contract or are doing war 
work. In fact the most immediate re- 
sponsibility for employee transporta- 
tion today is on the employer, for per- 
haps the first time in the history of 
manufacturing. The government has 
assigned to you as your share in win- 
ning this war the task of producing 
certain essential items. You are the 
officers commanding the enlisted war 
workers who are producing those es- 
sential items and you have been put 
in your position of leadership because 
of your intelligence and your ability 
to carry out the overall policies which 
have been set aside by those responsi- 
ble for directing the war to a victo- 
rious conclusion. You therefore have a 
definite duty to cooperate in stagger- 
ing working hours, to develop group 
riding of your workers in their pri- 
vate cars, to assist in the establishment 
of war worker bus routes and to speed 
the adoption of the numerous other 
means that are available for easing 
transportation difficulties. This coop- 
eration should take such forms as par- 
ticipation in war transportation com- 
mittees, in providing facilities and a 


system for workers to form riding 
groups, in conferring frequently with 
your local transit companies whom you 
should regard today equally as impor- 
tant as any of your materials suppli- 
ers, in furnishing parking and inspec- 
tion facilities for your workers’ auto- 
mobiles and in providing convenient 
bus loading areas and shelters and in 
doing the many other relatively sim- 
ple things that are being suggested by 
the participants in this conference. 
Certain principles must be under- 
stood by the workers, the most impor- 
tant of which is the need for contin- 
ued maintenance and operation of pri- 
vate automobiles. There are approxi- 
mately 26 million private cars in the 
country. No new ones have been man- 
ufactured for a year and a half. There- 
fore the nation’s fleet of private auto- 
mobiles is that much older than in 
pre-war days and their age is increas- 
ing month by month, accompanied by 
the breakdowns and less efficient op- 
eration which come with old age. 
There is not the slightest possibility 
that buses can replace these private 
automobiles. Our national fleet of 
buses consists roughly of 48,000 city 
buses, 22,000 inter-city buses and 
90,000 school-type buses.. There may 
be a maximum of 6 milion seats in 
all these buses, as compared to approx- 
imately 120 million seats in the na- 
tion’s private automobiles. These au- 
tomobiles must be made to last until 
after the war is over, and until auto- 
mobile manufacture is resumed, and 


their mileage must be conserved by 
operating them with full seated loads. 
This is basic and must be made crys- 
tal clear to all. 


Condensed from a paper presented by Ed- 
ward A. Roberts, Associate Director, Division 
of Local Transport, O.D.T., before the Mid- 
west Employee Transportation 


Chicago, Ill., May 1943. 


Conference, 
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Be, Division of Traffic and Safety 
of the Ohio Department of High- 
ways reports that Car Occupancy sur- 
veys were initiated in November 1942 
(before rationing), and repeated in 
February and April of 1943. Primar- 
ily these surveys were initiated to 
gauge the success of group riding. 
They have been a source of factual 
data and have provided information to 
agencies interested in the progress of 
the Share-the-Ride program. 

These Car Occupancy surveys were 
conducted at 109 locations through- 
out the state of Ohio. Four distinct 
and separate types of locations were 
represented and vehicles were classi- 
fied as follows for April 1943. 


Areas Overall Average 


Urban Industrial 241 
Rural Industrial 2.72 
Urban General 1:72 
Rural General 1.95 
All Areas 2.13 


The Urban Industrial and Rural In- 
dustrial surveys were taken during the 
hours that plant employees were com- 
ing to or going frofa work, and on 
access roads adjacent to or immedi- 
ately at the plant gates. 

The Urban General surveys were 
taken on city streets in or adjacent to 
the business area. 

The Rural General surveys were 
taken on rural highways outside mu- 
nicipalities. The Car Occupancy data 
were recorded by the manual tally 
sheet method. Where volumes were 
high, two to four men were used. The 
locations were chosen to best reflect 
the typical traffic for that area. Sub- 
sequent surveys were taken at the 
original locations and stations were 
added to the list as additional counts 
seemed advisable for certain types of 
areas. 

A total of 60,732 vehicles with 
117,357 occupants were observed in 





CAR OCCUPANCY IN OHIO 


November 1942 (before rationing) 
giving an overall average of 1.93 per- 
sons per car for this period. 

In February 1943, 50,460 cars were 
observed with 101,596 occupants, with 
an overall average of 2.01 persons per 
car. 

For April 1943, 59,891 cars were 
observed, containing 127,891 persons 
equalling an overall average of 2.13 
persons per car. This represents an in- 
crease of 0.20 persons per car over a 
six months period for the state as a 
whole. 

In every location, except the area 
classified under Rural General, car oc- 
cupancy percentages increase in rela- 
tion to type of ration book held. That 
is, “A” rationed cars have the least 
number of occupants per car and “C” 
rationed cars have the greatest num- 
ber occupants per car. 

The car occupancy for the state as 
a whole has not increased appreciably. 
However, there are several exceptional 
cases which reflect an ultimate achieve- 
ment resulting from progressive and 
untiring effort. Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Lima, 
Ohio, leads the list with a 4.21 aver- 
age persons per car for April 1943, 
and Ravenna Ordnance Plant, Na- 
tional Fireworks Company, and_ the 
Rossford Ordnance Depot, all have av- 
erage car occupancies of over 3.5 per- 
sons per car. 

These studies will be continued to 
determine the progress of the Share- 
the-Ride Program. 

Automobile transportation is vital 
to Victory. Every effort should be 
made to check the essential mileage of 
each motorist by each local Ration 
Board. Each motorist in each car club 
should be checked for amount of mile- 
age allowed. Duplications are preva- 
lent and their reduction will increase 
car occupancy. 
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MORE “GO” AND LESS “STOP” 


enya of the Inst:tute of Traf- 

fic Engineers were joined by lead- 

ers in related fields at a meeting in 

Washington on January 14th at the 

invitation of Joseph B. Eastman, Di- 

rector, Office of Defense Transporta- 

tion, to discuss how traffic control 
measures may be adjusted to wartime 
conditions to eliminate waste of rub- 
ber, fuel and man hours. Institute 
members at the meeting were Presi- 

dent D. Grant Mickle, Dr. Donald S. 

Berry, Norman Damon, Harold F. 

Hammond, W. A. Van Duzer, Burton 

W. Marsh, Theodore M. Matson, Rob- 

ert A. Mitchell, Henry W. Osborne, 

Hawley S. Simpson, Wilbur Smith and 

Sidney J. Williams. 

In opening the conference, Mr. 
Eastman pointed out that the Office 
of Defense Transportation has advo- 
cated three important ways in which 
to increase efficiency of local trans- 
portation facilities as follows: 

1. Staggering business, school, office 
and working hours. 
Improving street 
tions. 

Making more efficient use of pas- 
senger automobiles through group 
riding. 

On the first and third of these ob- 
jectives he said that important ad- 
vances had been made, although there 
is still much to be done. Little, if 
anything, however, has been accom- 
plished to improve traffic regulations, 
except in isolated instances. Turning 
to this subject he said: 

“I do not need to tell you that im- 
properly timed, improperly located, or 
improperly coordinated traffic signals 
waste time, gasoline and rubber. In 
pre-war days, these delays and unnec- 
essary use of material represented an 
economic loss which, while important 
in the aggregate, was relatively insig- 
nificant to the individual vehicle op- 
erator from a monetary point of view, 
although always an annoyance. 


trafic regula- 


“Today, however, when time, gaso- 
I'ne and rubber are probably the three 
most valuable things to be conserved, 
the delays and wastes created by im- 
proper traffic signal systems represent 
a direct contribution to the Axis, 
which can no longer be condoned. 

“I have called this conference of 
leaders in traffic engineering and re- 
lated fields to meet here as individuals, 
and not as representatives of the vari- 
ous organizations by which you are 
employed. You will consider ways and 
means in which you and the groups 
with which you have contact, and this 
Office, can cooperate with effective 
means to improve traffic control meth- 
ods to take advantage of the radically 
changed traffic condtions, to the end 
that all unnecessary delays and useless 
waste of gasoline and rubber can be 
eliminated.” 


After an all-day conference, the 
meeting voted to recommend that 
ODT issue a statement of policy cov- 
ering a broad range of subjects related 
to traffic control to be amplified by 
short statements indicating the tech- 
nical standards to be followed in car- 
rying out the policy directives. In 
general, the recommended policies 
would have the effect of eliminating 
many unnecessary traffic signals, shor- 
tening signal cycles materially, im- 
proving signal timing, using traffic 
signals more largely as flashing lights, 
improving traffic control techniques by 
fixed post traffic officers, re-evaluating 
stop sign locatons and the establishing 
primary war transportation routes in 
each metropolitan area. 


At the conclusion of the meeting 
the following were appointed to draft 
the language of the recommendations: 
D. Grant Mickle, Harold F. Ham- 
mond, H. E. Hilts, Hawley S. Simp- 
son, Sidney J. Williams, Burton W. 
Marsh, Norman Damon, Col. A. B. 
Barber and Lt. Robert Raleigh. 
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REPORT OF NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


In accordance with Article 5 of our 
By-Laws the Board of Direction 
appointed the following Nominating 
Committee for the year 1943-44: 
Chairman, J. W. A. Bollong, Guy Kel- 
cey, Roger L. Morrison, Walter F. 
Rosenwald and William A. Van Duzer. 


This committee has submitted its 
report containing the following nom- 
inations for officers and members of 
the Board of Direction of the Institute 
for the year 1943-44. 


Harold F. Hammond 

Thomas J. Seburn 
Secretary-Treasurer Wilbur S. Smith 
Board of Direction Robert A. Mitchell 
Joseph A. Wehmeyer 


President 


Vice-President 


(2 year terms) 


In accordance to Par. 2, Sect. 2, 
Article V, additional nominations for 
any office may now be submitted to 
the Secretary-Treasurer by petition 
signed by not less than § voting mem- 
bers, of whom not less than 3 shall be 
Members. Each such petition shall be 
accompanied by the written consent 
of the nominee to run for the office 
for which he is nominated, these peti- 
tions must be received by the Secretary 
not later than August 1. 
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MISSOURI SPEED STUDIES 


The Safety Bureau of the Missouri 
State Highway Department has been 
conducting a progressive series of 
monthly studies on rural speeds in or- 
der to determine what effect the con- 
ditions accompanying the national 
emergency have had on the speed of 
motor vehicles using Missouri High- 
ways. 

The study shows that since Pearl 
Harbor the average speed of passenger 
cars has declined from a pre-war high 
of 53.6 miles per hour. During the 
first four months of 1943 the average 
speeds ranged between 42.2 and 44.8 
miles per hour. 

According to pre-war speed figures 
84 percent of the cars travelled over 
45 mph, and 67 percent travelled over 
50 mph. In comparison, checks made 
in April 1943 showed that about 49 
percent of the cars travelled over 45 
mph and 24 percent travelled over 50 
mph. 

Other studies 
showed that the average speeds on 
highways by defense 
workers was slightly lower than the 
speeds on other roads where there were 
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apparently few vehicles used by de- 
fcnse workers. 
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PERSONALS 

Captain J. E. P. Darrell (Associate 
I.T.E.), formerly Assistant Traffic En- 
gineer for the Minneapolis State High- 
way Department, who was commis- 
sioned on June 5, 1943, has been as- 
signed to the Sixth Transportation 
Zone, Chicago, as the Highway Traf- 
fic Engineering Officer. On June 24 
Captain Darrell will depart on tempo- 
rary duty for the Officers’ Training 
School, Fort Slocum, New York. Upon 
graduation from the Army School he 
will resume his duties in Chicago. In 
his present position Captain Darrell is 
associated with the Highway Division 
of the Sixth Zone, 
Colonel Dan A. Hardt Commanding. 
[he Sixth Transportation Zone is one 
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of nine zones formed by the newest 
of the Army Corps, the Transporta- 
tion Corps, under the direction of 
Major General C. P. Gross, Chief of 
Transportation. 


BUS ROUTE CHART 


A bus route chart, designed to assist 
residents of Bergen County, N. J., 
with war-time transportation prob- 
lems, has recently been published by 
the Bergen County Planning Board, of 
which Robert J. L. Cadien of Cliffside 
Park is chairman and Stuart D. Cur- 
rier of Hackensack is Supervisor. 

This chart is being distributed free 
in limited quantities to rationing 
boards in the area, defense plants, po- 
lice departments, Mayors and Coun- 
cils, and bus transportation companies. 

Faced with an ever-increasing shor- 
tage of gasoline and rubber, motorists 
in Bergen County, center of many de- 
fense industries, were forced to find 
their transportation to work on buses. 
Realizing the difficulty that these 
workers, many of them women, would 
have in locating the most convenient 
bus routes to get to their jobs, the 
Bergen County Planning Board set 
about to remedy the situation. 


With the sanction of the New Jer- 
sey State Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the staff of the Bergen County 
Planning Board contacted each bus line 
carrying passengers in or through the 
County which is made up of 70 mu- 
nicipalities. 

Breaking down the maze of figures 
on these time tables was a full-time, 
man-sized job for many weeks. It was 
easy enough to plot the results but in 
order to achieve the most effective 
presentation was more difficult. 

The staff realized that many per- 
sons were riding buses for the first 
time; that many had no idea of the 
origin and destination of the buses; 
and still more did not know the easi- 
est, most convenient route from their 
homes to war plants and shopping dis- 
tricts. 

After many trials, the staff decided 
on a chart which on its face contains 
a scale map of Bergen County with all 
the routes, both interstate and intra- 
state shown. On the reverse side of 
the chart was placed a table, similar 
to a mileage table on highway maps, 
but with this main difference; instead 
of miles being depicted, the numbers 
of the appropriate buses were shown. 
Thus by the simple method of tracing 
the box showing one’s origin and des- 
tination, the bus or buses needed to 
arrive at the objective can be located. 


TO GATHER DUST—GOLD DUST 


Passenger Transport: published by 
the American Transit Association, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. is 
a newcomer to the local transportation 
field and is highly recommended. Vol. 
1. No. 2 of this “Tabloid” issued on 
May 31, 1943 is offered apparently to 
all comers for three bucks-fifty—cash 
in advance. It contains a lively “Off 
the Record” column, another section 
“From the Driver’s Seat”? and an al- 
most full page advertisement entitled 
“The Sun Never Sets on? Bus Service.” 
But, oh, when it rains! 
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TO REMOVE DANGER SPOTS 


Mr. C. R. McCamment, Engineer, 
Safety and Traffic Control, State 
Highway Commission of Kansas rec- 
ommends in his article in Public Safe- 
ty, March 1943 the following for the 
war worker motorist: Strict enforce- 
ment, better car inspection and care, 
stepped-up roadway maintenance, re- 
routing, no parking on highways, a 
setback of 500 feet for guard houses 
at war plants, 60 foot gateways to 
plants, division of traffic lanes, and the 
elimination of bill boards along high- 
ways to war establishments. 


DO YOU KNOW 


Over 20 percent of the entire I. T. 
E. membership is in the Armed Forces. 

The Oklahoma legislature has au- 
thorized the making of reciprocal 
agreements with other states concern- 
ing licensing of motor vehicles until 6 
months after the war. 

Seventy-five percent of all over-the- 
road and inter-city truck traffic today 
is directly or indirectly connected with 
war shipments reports T. V. Rodgers, 
President of the American Trucking 
Association. 

P. R. A. studies reveal that motor 
vehicle ownership is concentrated in 
medium-sized cities. 

The National Automobile Dealers’ 
Association is urging its 35,000 deal- 
ers to take aggressive steps to encour- 
age more ride-sharing within their 
communities. 

P. R. A. has prepared a model lim- 
ited-access road bill for consideration 
by the states. 

New York Port Authority studies 
show passenger load factors approxi- 
mating 5 New Yorkers per car going 
to work in New Jersey. 

The Institute is planning to hold its 
next Annual Meeting in Chicago Oc- 
tober 3-5, starting before the National 
Safety Congress which is scheduled for 
October 5-7 at the Hotel Sherman. 


ON THE SHELF 


War Plant Employee Trans portation— 
Booklet Number I—The Problem. 
This booklet is the first of a series 
designed to assist plant transporta- 
tion authorities. 


Booklet Number Il—Group Riding. 
The second issue of this series con- 
tains 25 questions and answers rela- 
tive to group-riding. 

These booklets are published by the 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 
John Street, New York, N. Y., in 
conjunction with the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and are 
offered free of charge. 


Proceedings—Midwest Wartime Con- 
ference on Employee Trans portation, 
published by National Conservation 
Bureau, 60 John St., New York, 
N. Y. This publication deals with 
various phases of the employee trans- 
portation problem and should be 
most helpful to traffic and transpor- 
tation authorities. Subjects include 
group-riding, rationing, preventive 
maintenance, staggered hours, traf- 
fic control, etc. Price $1.00. 


Providence School Transportation Sur- 
vey with Special Reference to Stu- 
dent Employment and School Hours 
—by Leslie Williams and Phillip 
Robinson, published by the War 
Transportation Committee, 14 Col- 
lege Street, Providence, R. I. This 
is a comprehensive study and anal- 
ysis of the student transportation 
problem in Providence. 


Trans portation—Prewar and Postwar 
—by P. Harvey Middleton, publish- 4 
ed by Railway Business Association, 
First National Bank Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. This publication deals with 
transportation facilities in the U.S.; 
railways, highways and motor vehi- 
cles, inland waterways and vessels, © 
airways and airplanes, and petroleum ~ 
transportation. Price 50 cents. 
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